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The Shape of Things 


NOTHING BUT GOOD CAN COME FROM PRIME 
Minister Churchill's visit to the Kremlin. In the first 
place, it should go far to allay uneasiness over the failure 
to date of Britain and the United States to make good 
their earlicr promise to “divert German strength from 
the attack on Russia.’ Even more important, th 
Churchill-Stalin talks have in all likelihood produced 
the first major plan of military action worked out 
by the United Nations. This is the beginning of the 
kind of unified global strategy 
if the war is to be won. Finally, the Moscow conterenc 
serves to intensify the war of nerves which has already 
produced Nazi jitters in Western Europe. At long last 
it is the Germans who are obliged to wonder where the 


encmy Will Strixc. Vo the 


munent Western tront? Possibly. The preset tf General 
sir Alan Brooke, Chict of the British Imperial Statf, 
might point in that direction, since he would comman 


any such operation. Lhe opening of a front in Western 


; 


urope, Nowever, WOuld have to come this month or! 


next, and it is Nardly likely that 1f this were in the wind 


J } } ] ] . ] P } ' . 
Brook« and Churchill would Only now Db HISCUSSIN | 
‘ } | } ‘ ; mit 
plans in Moscow. More logical 1s the prospect of imm 
4 


diate mulitary aid to the Russians in the Caucasus. Th 
presence of General Wavell, British commander in In 
dia, Major General Russell Maxwell, United States com 


mander in the and Air Chief Marshal Sir 





Arthur William Tedder, Commander-in-Chict of the 
Royal Air Force in the Middle East 


So does the fact that Russia's 


point strongly in 
this direction. 
the south has become so critical that even an 


Norway 


propose d second fronts 


positie m in 
illied inva 


s1on of northern most probable of all th 
would fail to avert the grave 
threat to an area of supreme importance to all the Unit 


Nations. 4 


OUR OFFENSIVE IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 
appears to have yielded the first major triumph gained 
by the United States in this war. Although details are ne 
yet available, it is clear that the marines have done mor 
than merely gain a foothold in the Tulagi area. Th 
Japanese are said to have been ousted both from the 
spacious Tulagi harbor and the nearby airfields. If th 





n s—and there is no reason to 
{ icfen po of Australia 
i 
5 f I 1 and the | ilities of 
i 
, : 

f ier adval | Jap nese bases 

ly 1 \ 4 +} } t t 
I ii ») Tar ICT Has I} ) 

; , ‘ 
f le from the nature of the 
i tn y Wer extremely heavy Th road to 
i O 1 li a lo one ut at la We a} ir to be 

nN l th ri | n 
7 


WHICH BIG STEEL BEARS 


I rest Dil for th lag in arms produ t10n Was 
brought out clearly last week in testimony before the 
Trur ( It now appears that in addition to 

aa 

{ 1st n of! | pr uctit in i194 il 1 
1941 through t ien of its dollar-a-year men in 
OPM and WPB, big stcel has succeeded in tying up 
lar quantities of important raw materials so that they 
s i 4 
f { to the r companic Repre \- 

i i 

’ | 
tiv f thi mall companies testified that their com- 
par ; were ¢ ratin it from (¢ to S| r cent of ca- 

j 1 1 

pacity because of their inability to obtain raw materials 


; from the larger companies. It was also charged 


ts c 


that the dollar-a-year men who 1 present big steel in 
the WPB have prevented expansion of the steel indus- 


area. The situation its 
Ever since the United States 


is founded by Morgan interests at 


the turn of the century, it has effectively dominated the 
steel industry, in time of war as well as peace. With ship 
ind plane production bogging down for lack of steel, 
this 1S ircely an appropriate m ment for a gencral 
clean-up of the stecl industry. But it is vitally important 
that Mr. Nelson and the WPB have a free hand in 


the steel shortage free 


> 


fting a program for remedying 


of the tnfluct of men who put their company first 
ind their unt! 

» 
ANOTHER SERIOUS RESULT OF THE STEEL 


rta is the effect it has had on employment in war 


No 


lustri principally rolling mills and shipyards 
kn h many workers have been laid off, but 
f f into many th nds, and it 1s likely to 
Vhis is bad enough in itself; what 1s much worse 


nding unemployment 


oralize pro- 


| yf ra ni 
I t t speed. Yet speed is of 
! ! ! 
| f tt hatever st | ire ncces- 
P h r is to be found in the 
f { in Britain, whereby men are 
| f n hen bombs or shortage of 


HOPE THAT THE UNSATISFACTORY TAX 
Senate Finance Cor 


The Treasury proposals for revi 


will be improved by the 
rapidly fading. 


“a 
eae 
bill have virtually all been discarded. 


mrp TY lL, eT ta-4 ° ] 
Important of those rerected in the | t 

l rior na ah } e tiente 

(ij a plan under which residents of comn 

; 4 ‘ 1 ] 1 sa , , . 
erty states would have had to pay individua 
+ } ) 


taxes on the same basis as other citizens: (2) 


mendation calling for the removal of tax exem; 


state and municipal bonds; and (3) a sug 
mn t mt larntlat | Ce 

Ciiminating ] reentage depiction allowances 

industry which, if accepted, would have yielded 


It is doubtful whether Senator ] 


for increasing the 


} 
+ 


excess profits, high incomes, gifts, and estat 


receive formal consideration by the committee. T) 


mittee is much more likely to look with favor 


+ 


for a 10 per cent sales tax and 


suggestions 

of all exemptions from the withholding t 
1 | ’ ’ 

as brought forward by amber of Com: 


the United States and supported, in princi 
National Association of Manufacturers and other 
ness groups. But despite the ballyhoo by such 


ct increased taxes on lower incomes the char 


better than even that the sales tax will be re; 


. 9° } 4 1 ° " 
dangerous” on the eve of election. In fact, it 1 


that for political reasons the tax bill 


reported out of committee at least $2,000,00( 


probable 
) Of 
of the $8,700,000,000 requested by the Treasury. 1] 
can mean only one thing: ultimate collapse 
President's anti-inflation program. For unless the o 
funds created by war spending are mopped up in \ 
way or another, there is no power on earth suffi 


strong to maintain the present price ceilings. 
» 


SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED TO TI 
Seventy-seventh Congress. Eloquence of sorts 


been lacking in the present House of Represent 
intelligence may be spotted perhaps a little | 


quently, and here and there even a degree of 
But until last week there was small reason to 
sn 


that all three qualities we uld be displayed on 


of the House by any one member of the S 
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seventh. This has come to pass, and the country ow 


a salute to Representative Elmer J. Holland, De: 


of Pennsylvania. For many weary months scarcely a da 


has passed that hasn't seen a Hoffman, a Cox, a R 


or one of their fellow-primitives advance to the well o! 
the House to slander the forces supporting the Pt 

and a vigorous prosecution of the war. Congressmé 
who didn't care for this sort of thing simply took 


walk or stayed and yawned it out, but they rarely 
terattacked. Congressman Holland is made of ster 


stuff. In his campaign for election to a regrettably sh 
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fll-in term he announced: “The fifth column may marker plot wh ns out to h 
expect no mercy nor tolerance from me. I want them and arscredited, s ! s ba As 
exposed—those in high places, in the so-called Cliveden On the War | 
set s well as the half-cracked tools of Goebbels’ lations staff in 
’ 1 1 ' — - } r ' 
manda macnine, His surgical analysis of the tral ( el | t I ( o 
(cCormick-Patterson-Patterson press is the rich fulfil- Support Cor ind released th tut f 
‘ , , ’ } ] ] 
brave promise. “You will see that their net what w ( [ y 
he told a cheering House, is to pre ich defeatism I ts, and May r Lynn I 
civilians and mutiny among our soldiers, t at Mitchel Field | formerly 
spread dismay among our allies, and to create joy in th agent, will no doubt be discip! 1 We 
our enemies. . . . Daily these publishers rub at ilmost enough to ma them read aloud to each other 
tale of the American people. Daily they sow the original wide-« account in the N York 7 
Daily they preach that we are a nation of of the “deadly guide p 
by rascals into a hopeless struggle.” Unlike the : 
: E From the r, the mnocent 1ooku | i ind 
ind the Coxes, Mr. Holland documents his / ee 
the newly made “‘V” formed a perfect arr \ 
th the greatest care. His devastating use of eas ' ,' 
5 - ~ pointed dead at an Eastern air base. The “V" in t 
I) ila r¢ | 1 tie | iter LiS Cay tam and another picture di not stat 
and Cissie, to spluttering “Liar,” but beyond that they means sabotage, the Army p 
to say 
. d > Th . “ ” — P ‘ - , ‘ * os ee 1. _ 
r€ as everv Knows Dy now, was a feedin 
ian de a : :; : bat tienen Cameras Ciete the bein whens cee teen 
Ss THAT THE SPANISH REFUGEES IN station for those famous fliers, the birds, who are, man 
t 1 } r 1 > ) Tal Th ea } we Ne ] ¢ ler try 
it may be made the price of some dirty Vichy tran of them, toreigners, but have never been | n te 
—— = 
expressed in a cable from London just re- carry bombs. v 


The Natron. According to our informant, the 


POLITICAL WAR IS HITLER’S SPECIALTY. HI 


s 1 French government is preparing to hand over 
; has developed it to a point of extreme precision and has 
h re en masse etther to Hitler or to 
’ a a, 
) | | ! ae geared its strateyy smoothly into that of the military war 
1 the unbelievable crime may be committed at ‘ ; 


ai se ; At all stages of his campaign for the extermination « 
ment. The rcport would fit into the recent state- ‘ n ; , 

, ; , ; democracy—from Austria and Spain to the present strug 
ide by Pierre Laval about the number of Fri t 


gle in the Middle East—-he has out-mancuvered h: 


rs of war that had been released in exchange for 


es pa ' enemies. Not only have his own tactics been bold and 
h workers sent to Germany. It 1s revolting enough ; 


forehanded: he has been able to count on the unreadin 
Frenchmen handed back and forth by their gov ; , pire ¥ 


4] ne es Cee of the democratic nations: their reluctance to deal with 

in such a promiscuous Slave trade; it Would Dp¢ y 
P ,; the struggle in political terms, their ineptness in political 

worse if some eighty or a hundred thousand refu 55° i , i eae 

- fighting, their outright betrayal of their own case. Sin 

ees who fled into France for sanctuary were thrown 5 5 —" ny : 


i a ee a r sl al long before September 1939, The Nation has stt a 
ie balance to satisfy the greed of the Nazi buyer é 

» political character of the war and urged the neccssit 
ppily the worst must be expected from a regim« the political character of the war and u 


: - ; : of using political weapons to win it. Today, political] 
at came to life under the disgraceful sign of an armis- —_ — 

bicl speaking, thi yuntry 1s just beginning to fight. For our 
which among other things sanctioned the delivery peaking, this c i just beginning to fight. For « 


; er ; ae i a tubbort emnts at at cement ¥ 
Hitler of the anti-Nazi Germans who had found asy- delays and our stubborn attempts ; I —— w 
im in France. We should not, therefore, ingenuously shall all pay a bitter price. But gradi rr. 


: ; . m3, States are beginning to realize that ultimat 
eal to the noble feelings of the French Chief of the United State re begins ig tor Z hat ultima 


victory will depend upon our capacity, politically as we 


as in the field, to snatch the initiative and use it for a 


State or his Premier. We certainly should demand that 


rnment speak very clearly to Ambassador Henri- 
relentless offensive. As a contribution to this effort 


| 


He should be told that the further delivery to the 


: >» brino the facts before the public and make their 
man of political refugees, be they Spantards, or hel} bring the facts before tl as aaa. Shems 
: r nino cl T/ WT, » will launcl ee 
eanit lea e Nation will launch next month a 
ns, or Germans—-would make it impossible to main- ns ' 


\ A keIy ctior > 
even formal relations with such a gang new weckly section on 


our Contributing Editor, J. Alvarez del Vayo. The f 
> ‘ 
announcement of the section appears on the last page of 


WE HAVE ALL BEEN LECTURED AT LENGTH this issuc. Here we want only to express our confiden 


rious officials on the necessity of withholding or that the new venture will greatly increase the value ot 
tying publication of news that might be of use to th this journal as a weapon in the fight for a democrat: 


nemy. Officials at Mitchel Field are now being im rictory, and our satisfaction in adding to the active staff 
we imagine, with the even greater necessity of of The Nation a journalist of such 


Gciaying publication of such “news” as the great air n the political struggle as Mr. del Vayo. 


s9rofound experience 


~~ 








r 
Av 


pt the form of ind 
F the content. Gandhi 
all of nationalist In 
- and the British governm 
nt, he could command sufi 
ring about a minimum unity, parti 
Mohammedans and Hindus, which is 
self-government. 
lisinterested person there seems no r 
tish government should not at this m 
mally offer India its independence not ‘‘after 
a fixed date. Given a specific promise, 
guaranteed by the United Nations, Indian nat 
would, we feel sure, be willing to participate in a 


ional povernment until acon stitutional convent 


settlement would insure the w 
ticipation of Indians in the war; it would be a 
lous stimulant to anti-Nazi feeling and action 
out the world. Indeed we can think of no 

worse new { ne Ax ’ 
nti-British isolationists who are curr 


lee over the “tragedy’”’ 


The Trendless Primaries 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


tenor 


ort of comment was typical, not exceptional 

















, F ») }Q4?) 
~ f t Lhe 1 ' th 


mind it betrays a political imnocence altogether 





ing in the context of the world situation. 








Try onsider, tor a moment, the state of mind of 
bbels when he re: first the election returns, 

nm a statement sucn as thal quoted above. He finds 
electorate of this fighting democracy recording tts 
nditterence to the attitude of its chosen represcnta- 
the war and American forcign policy. Had a 


ite supported the President and backed measures 





commentasies on those elections. When so tew « f 
leading political writers find anything disturbing ’ 
primary in 1942 in which local issues and pat 


larity decide the outcome, in which the greatest 


that face the nation are 1gnored or, where they play any 
role, are as likely to sway the vote one way as the other 
MS is an even more paintul revelation of the political 
mind of America. The ordinary citizen can hardly be 


Diamed tor voting an isolationist into ofti 


asually dismissed as an accidental result of 
local conditions carrying no political stenificance 
Wendell Willk: 


nomination of Fi: 


said what had to be said after the 
‘For the sake of both the country 


) 


nd the Republican Party he announced, ‘‘the fight for 


This is the attitude that 


nation mu continue 


should direct all political effort between now and 


November. Persons like Willkie in both parties must 


pool their politse fortunes to elect a Congress that 


inderstands the nature of the war and the urgency of the 
national crisis. Now 1s the time for all good men to come 


to the aid of their country and, if necessary, to toss 


their party overboard. The primaric: which ‘showed no 


trend’ must be wiped out by an election which produces 


a landslide in favor of an aggressive, democratic war and 
foreign policy. 
What was it Fish said about insisting on an active 


commission when the war started? 


randhis Rejected Offer 


BY LOUIS FISCHER 


aid to Britain and preparedness for the United 

(Jka if H nomi ted provided the Low al 

; behind him and his party 1 ord 1s unsullied. 

lidate on record as opposing lend-lease, hating 

9 that A rica had no legitimate interest 

before Pearl Harbor? Had he been a friend] 

I in | Had h orted the Christian 

hat of HI rominated, too, and th 

ad cir ( tration of indiffer 

| didn't need Wendell 

t tine 3) ( } t cir ¢ ngre ma 

f \ the ver Kistence of 

it } Nn ( ort of overnment we 

i ) ny » th onths and years of agony 

I think Goebl gafig to smile at trend 
ections last ‘Tuesd 

11 | have | rustified in 

P¢ con nt Or ic American 

(>If » if you wish. sav: We are engaged in a 

difficult war: t Indian nationalists and Gandhi 


trouble for us; therefore down with 
you to understand the In 
You have t look at it, first, Irom th 
angle of vision 
miserably poor, hungry, retarded country 
Indians are half-starved and three-fourths naked. I 
kastern Europe in their worst 
[hey were paradise compared to India today ‘The 
on of India is increasing at the rate of five mil 
year. Between 1931 and 1941, according to 


« 11 ‘ 
cconsus 9O millon; 1 


the population rose 
Pr} 


3 million. But the agricultural and indust: 


of India does not show anywhere near such a 
Although India 1s 95 per cent rural and much 
t idded popu on therefore lives in villages, th 
ler cultivation scarcely varies. It was+229 mil 














cres nm 1940-431, 228 million m 1942-43, 242 mili 








million im 


1934-35, 227 








1935-36, and 231 million in 1936-37, the last year ofh 
cially recorded. Nor has the yield per acre risen sharply 
Indeed, the yield per acre in wheat, tea, groundnuts, an 
important Indian crop, and linsecd has dropped. Of 
industry, the official Fiscal Commission say: ‘The de 
velopment has not been commensurate with the size of 


the country 


y» 


its population, ind its natural resourc 


1 


The Indians I spoke to blamed this on the British gov 


policy of deliberately impeding Indian indu 


try lest it Compete with goods made in Lngland. 


ernment 


The poverty and stagnation of India are the back 
ground against which the present crisis must be seen 


[he Bombay Journalist Association invited me to talk 


to them. I said I would sit down with them and try to 
inswer their questions In response to one question ] 
made a pro-war statement ing that if the fascists won 
the war my world would be black or dead. A journal 
st stood up and exclaimed: “Yes, but for us Indians 
there is no difference between British fascism and Jap 


anese or German fascism. 


1 t 
+ or ‘ ] — 
oun But how « 
1 oppressors? th 


In those ‘Sha ve fig! lemocracy in Germany 
een in jail. ve are not a democracy ourselves?” Chur 
explicitly stated that the Atlantic Charter does 1 
nalist rejoined, to India. Many Indians felt that if Japan conquer 
us. When a child they would merely be exchanging an occupyir 


years. In Eng- rey did not know for an occupying power t 


th 
» are correct census known for 150 years and hated profoundly. Fr 


in India, 45 di 2 who do not understand the emotions of colonial 
y in Bombay is 274 per may think this attitude foolish; but it certainly ¢ 
lon. Such figures, plus England will not give us independence now w 
tment, hatred, and dis- in distress,” Indians said to me, “why should 
ule is an ever- lieve it will grant it after the war?” 
y to Indians and it often This was the political climate of India early in 
the world and the war The spirit of Chinese and Russian resistance 
sh domination. That is) entirely lacking in India. London knew tl 
rld and the war at thing had to be done—and quickly. Sir Stafford ( 
get rid of them. new member of the War Cabinet, was according! 
-d its modern life out to New Delhi, in March, 1942, to negot: 
werful nation. They Indian political parties. Cripps failed. The ‘ 
irs to develop Indi: party, as well as the Moslem League, as well 
riven India tranquillity liberals, as well as the ultra-nationalist Hindu Ma 
> the tranquillity and rejected his offer. He had come out to improve 
iid to me. The British tion. When he failed, the situation deteriorat 
nvert India into a That is the genesis of Gandhi's latest civil 
ild have ence movement. Shortly after the collapse of the ‘ 
talks, Gandhi announced his “British Must G 
the mand. He told me that it came to him suddenly; 
night as he lay in his bed under the stars in S 
born of British reverses village. This total and unreasonable demand 
pore, and Burma. They spontaneous, instinctive reaction to the fresh 
sinking of the ‘Prince of stration of British military inferiority in the Far East 
le a terrific impression. to the dashing of many fond hopes aroused by 
they often alluded, pecu- Cripps mission. 
unese war of 1904-5. It However, followers and friends argued with G 
a colored race defeated and convinced him, and after a brief period he 
ndous fillip, people told nounced publicly that he had altered his views. “A 
iovement. But that was withdrawal of the Allied troops might result in Ja; 
lian nationalism had occupation of India and China's sure fall,’ he wr 
ce. It was fought far his weekly magazine. Therefore, British and Am 
, Singapore, and Burma, armed forces, Gandhi declared, could stay in Indi 
very nose of India and use India as a base for military operations. 
soldiers fought and died “But Mr. Gandhi,” I remarked when he said this t 
me, ‘‘armies do not exist in a vacuum. They need sm 
bringing running railroads, for instance.” 
1, of British discrimina- “They could run the railroads,” he replied imm 
es and against Indian refu- ately. “They could police the docks.” 


1 up these “atrocities.” Gandhi is too wise not to understand that in time 


i 


the British rose still higher. British war, the military authorities must penetrate into 


, 








tionalis hinese leader, “is not meant in any shap« r for t 


a Te wl 
ical power to a coalition of weaken India’s defense against the Japanese or embarrass 














une, Gandhi neve 


India must not submit to any 


tisfied not arise before mc as I am clear that India cannot gain 

her freedom this way, and a Japanese domination of 

whittle cither India or China would be equally injurious to th 
It made other country and to world peace. That domination must 


herefore be prevented, and I should like India to play 


thi elaborated her natural and rightful role on this. I feel that India 
Once I annot do this while she is in bondage 

hing this Gandhi's letter to Chiang not only shows that he is 

tish or whether anti Jay ines It show s that he deeply COM} re hends why 

say, I he, as an Indian nationalist, must be anti Japanese and 

{ussia pro-Chinese. But as an Indian nationalist, he is also anti 

d to British. Remove the cause of his anti-British sentiment, 


followers will become actively 
night anti-Japanese and pro-Chinese. Parenthetically it should 
be stated that Gandhi, dé spit his pacifism, recruite j 
soldiers for the British army in the last world war. (He 
I thought the reward would be Indian independence.) 

He might again support a war 
» position Instead of talking to Gandhi, the 
British arrest him. Now r 


, 
Orders are 


Gandhi never wanted riots 


an inter ind disorders. He warned against them. He asked for 
Lord ] » f tar hctenti t t x L fiscal 4 sau 
;Os Ing Oi StOTes, abstention rom WOrkK, rerusal to pay 
taxes, private manufacture of salt, and, in general, non- 
n hie ' , 
inn ooperation. On this, we have few re p rts 
i 
satan It is too early to judge. One thing its certain: the 
Gandh imprisonment of Gandhi, Nehru, and the other Indian 
. leaders, and the civil disobedience campaign will not 
1 

sais make Indians more pro-British or more pro-war. But 
r 1 to LI ‘2 1 
that is our problem. It is an urgent war problem for all 


he United Nations which are now faced with a catas 


meio trophic military situation throughout the Mid lle East. 


In the vast arca between the Caucasus, Cairo, and Cal 


He cutta. disaster awaits us. India is the strategic and 

" spiritual pivot of that region. Somebody must act infor 

vement mally, courageously, and quickly The only such some 

body is President Roosevelt. He must simply pring th 

tinated British government to a point where it will talk to 

Gandhi. Gandhi could talk in prison. He doesn’t mind 
tween 


He has done it before. He 1s very religious and he 


torgives. 


vat I wish te 


He wrote to Chiang Kai-shek. His lett 


i 


to bar {In an early issue Louis Fischer wll contribute an 
Mi 


is most article on the Cripps mission to India and the reasons 


has not yet been published, but I obtained for its faslure.)} 
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Shipyards and U-Boats 
: BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


f the Atlantic has now reached a stage the task it faces. A fleet adequate for one ocean | 
sinkings offer a threat roughly equivalent denly been given important duties in four. ] 
of World War I when Jellicoe admitted essential tasks the ships have been spread far t 


! 
i 
i 


rhey will win unless we can stop the They have protected convoys to Australia, Great ] 


—s 


stop them quickly.” the Middle East, and Russia, losing heavily on! 
the cases are not in all respects parallel. the last-named route. Elsewhere—and this has 
is facing starvation through loss of the Atlantic coastal shipping lanes—naval policy 
new ships were a very small to be one of frankly “taking it” while affording 
‘ful means of defense tection possible. Unfortunately, “taking it” in t! 
1. Today the greatest ern Atlantic could be strategically sound only s 
ing in vast the activity of U-boats remained a nuisance rat! 
f counter- a major threat to the winning of the war. But w 
actually getting out of control, Hitler's front al 
j coast can dominate possibilities everywhere else 
> Allies and transport men It is hardly necessary to say that our naval lead 
‘cond front in Europe. The vast been extremely slow in perceiving the importan 
are useless unless their coastal shipping lanes and in recognizing the d 
he scene of battle. Whereas in 1917 the possibilities for Germany in this new front. The 
lding off German victory, the danger but optimistic pronouncements made at inter 
submarine may prevent the United Secretary Knox can only be likened in their « 
ng an opportunity of winning the war. inaccuracy and misinterpretation of the true sit 
weather successfully our first great Mr. Hoover's assurances that prosperity was just 
United States naval intervention in the corner. 
ir ago helped the British avoid starva- Even the Associated Press toll of over 400 
» now in serious danger of failing to mect between January and August does not convey a « 
ironically, when the German sub- picture of the situation. It does not take into 
ially vulnerable. heavy losses on the convoy route to Russia, not 
limited area west of the British revealed by our navy. Nor does it include ships d 
ubmarines were harassing fifteen or even all of those destroyed. In every month | 
of operation has been extended during this period, the sinkings represented an ir 
down victims in seas as far re- over those of the preceding month. 

‘r as the South Atlantic and the The navy has been commendably frank in giving | 
iwrence. But by far the best hunting figures of merchant tonnage but few persons vi 
en our Atlantic coastal waters, the Carib- what these losses mean. Instead of making material pr 
tretches of the northern supply line ress toward building up the 17 million tons of add 

methods of the hunters have ships which the joint board a year ago viewed as | 
narines are quite capable of running necessary to support a full-sized A. E. F., we are n 
he slower merchant ships. In most ther ahead in the ability to transport a large exp 
lay is selected in order to obtain ary force than we were a year ago. Losses, outweig 
trol planes. Engineering the shipbuilding miracles of our Kaisers, have 
sible long stays in Ameri- vented adequate maintenance of existing fronts. S 
refueling. There are quite months ago Admiral Vickery stated that tonnage 
sympathizers in less than 50 per cent adequate to fulfill existin; 
ire doubly impor- mitments. 
furnish a resting place for Losses alone do not furnish a fair basis for crit 


hip 
TY 


ism of our navy on Nor do we know all the facts concerning the m 





sailings. a naval administration facing unprecedented pro! 





may be due to some realization of for defense adopted by the services. But th 





mnNOo 
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in causing enemy submarines 


) traveling on patrol vessels have reported to shift to less defended locations to the north or south 
Pearl Harbor brand of cooperation ts still pres Phe continued increase in sinkings in the face of greater 
he diverse defense groups which play a resistance can indicate only steady augmentation of the 
Battle of the Atlantic. While such indications number of encmy U-boats 
are necessarily incomplete, they suggest the Since an effective answer to this problem is a prereq 

lative check-up. One Washington column- site to victory elsewhere, it must be found—and quickly. 
1 a private presidential investigation into this Until the ratio between replacements and | swings 
House of Commons has even gone into secret strongly in our favor, progress made in shipbuilding 1s 
onsider the seriousness of shipping loss« quite meaningless. We must therefore either master the 
done to meet the problem? The R. A. F submarine or devise other means of getting materials to 

ecking continually at shipyards and submarine the battlefront. And we have no time to waste 
through the war. So far these raids have been Most students of the American navy believe it will 
than a temporary nuisance to the enemy. The be able to put an end to German submarine warfare as 
ment of shipping has been greatly improved, soon as much greater defense forces of sea and air are 
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“JUNE LOSSES INCOMPLETE GRAPHIC by PICK.S 











A comparison of United States shipbuilding and losses of the United Nations in the West Atlantic waters. During the second 
weck of July, losses off our easterm coast were the heaviest since the beginning of the war. 
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emeuts will require a reduced 75 per cent. The availability of raw 





fairly long time, we should not depend upon them as the is only now being considered. Nevertheless, G 


r. Commercial submarines have been urged by demonstrated conclusively the practicability of 
a f notably Simon Lake, the inventor. The air port of many kinds of military equipment. 
freighter has many more friends. However, tremendous are quicker, operate in a more widely distributed 
obstacles will impede our achievement of a commercial than ships, and, at least for the moment, are fa 


fleet of airplanes of sufficient radius to bridge the At- In proportion to cost of materials they have 


lantic in hops. The airplane has not yet reached a stage carrying capacity though a much briefer lifetin 







of development enabling it to carry 70-ton tanks and must be ready to take advantage of development 
rolling stock. The three to five years regarded as nec- field. The recent “go ahead” sign flashed to K 


essary by many aviation men is also a stumbling block, encouraging but hardly sufficient to meet an 








though some industrialists believe this time could be critical problem. 
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VII. C. WAYLAND BROOKS OF ILLINOIS 


BY DALE KRAMER AND SYDNEY JUSTIN HARRIS 











HEN Colonel Robert McCormick, publisher of Against these qualifications is a certain over 

the Chicago Tribune, sits down to eat he tries ness. Brooks has the slick appearance of an oil 

to calcu hat effect the food wil] have on or a political contractor, which the average \ 

his energy and disposition. Then he tries to figure out not like. He has a round, heavy, puckered 
» | 


> 
] ] 


I |. through him, will have on the with tight curls which look as though they 


atent hair concoction. Inevitably 





course of world events. No dinner has yet caused the down with a] 
to} 1 revolve in the opposite direction, but paign managers have presented him as “Curly 

it is certain that half a n bad oysters in the Colonel After World War I Brooks went back to 
Il ca Senator C. Wayland emerged as a lawyer, and was app 

lly in Washington on Thursday State's Attorney Robert E. Crowe, who did 1 











bor t id t t inior Senator from Illus ; Who see the advant ive in obtaining the support ol 
x his first full-term election, co- campaigner with a collection of war medals. Br 
fis Me ; 





hundreds of 


t can yn literature to the local papers bankers were pleased with his work, and they int 
re familiar with the relationship and to save his job when Cook County elected a n 
McCormick and the Tribune will, in a attorney. 


th torate this fall Brooks's public career almost ended before it 


i 







ee en ee ae ee SEEMS: = as ; j 
ral im} int advan- under way when he was mysteriously suspend 
Pearl Harbor and The facts are not a matter of public record, but 5 


r since are bound to be known that United States prohit ition: agents 


> fact that he was a bor into the Chicago liquor situation, held him for 








r I. As a freshman at the Uni- tioning at about that time. A year later he r 


joined the Marines, and he re: as a part-time member of the staff of the state’s at 


t" ! f citatior na stretcher. During Brooks's big opportunity came in 1930 when ¢ 
t i he | ht public office his cam- McCormick was tearing up and down the countr 


rmitted voters to forget his an effort to find the murderer of Jake Lingle, a 7) 


f rd. ‘J ther major asset promoted by his reporter. McCormick tied in his manhunt with 






oratory. His style has always dom of the press” and the Tribune's front page 


en rather affected and he has never quite risen to the that Lingle was killed because he “knew too 


notices, but he is net bad as rhetoricians go. about Chi igo affairs, Chicagoans are certain that he did 















eal, perhaps more than he 
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nm extel 


He was a maj 


lirst Commit 


» for two we 


uid saw him chained 
was finally charged with Lin 
rved as prosecutor, 


he firm of Kirk 


for the Tri 
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In the Wind 


goes on trial 


LATESI CRITI Oo! the C ago L rit 
Medical Association. It has ex 
bune stories contending t 


made invalids 


tors 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES, former ambassador to 


Linion, may pbecom<¢ Nair nora government 


} 
Wil coord Nl 


’ 


te all v relielr organization: 


fHE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR has a section w 
post-war planning, but it never uses the term be 


felt that the word “plannine’”’ is offensive to most 
i 


UPTON SINCLAIR has written an article 
eldes's In Fact advocating a second front 


lired of ar 


; cs€ariy 


month for the best item.— EDITORS THE NATION. ] 
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sources Of information that are not easily access! 
account of Woolman is marred by occasional | 


sentimentality and by a tendency to underestimate 


) } 


ligence of her probable readers, but these minor 


not serious! 
and authenti 

Professor Russell's book. a tri imph in 
condensation, lives up its exacting title 


hundred page resents a great range of 


J he Influence of the Quakers events while also eutlinine all the aaah sdea 


iil 


THE HISTORY OF OUAKERISM. By Elbert Russell. The and mystical and social, that have actuated Quaker 
Mearmilten Cos sad its unemnneail century beginnings. Now that 


rT } > 
Inhbii ith) iflhy > 


‘ _ , , . a] tha here h lone heen a nes r cnc 
JOHN WOOLMAN: AMERICAN QUAKER. By Janet realizes that there has long been a need for su 
Whitney - Jrown and Comt wy, Perhaps because he is himself a Quaker, Prof 


writes with a quietness that does not always in 
HERE P ronical though probably an unintended ¢ ; 
I “b significance of the even 
timeliness thie ppearat 1ese two book oth . . ; 
with which he deals. Indeed one is some 
rned with the western world’s foremost reams of . . 
whether he himself quite comprehend 


ate and fascinating story _ 
: ’ iB HOry and value. Thus, in an otherw1 
nds from the time when George Fox + see ae 
Hicksite Separation 
Sad ; 
set fort yn hi outhful wanderings, just three hundr« : 

> J d growth of democratic ideal 


ik of this our war. The other 


Quakertsm in their 


ether, the two bo 


external events such as the Ameri 

thought of outsiders such as Locke 
it 1s clear even from his own accoun 
we @ MOK P of democracy had been implicit in the lives and 
n our hum. ne the Friends from the time of Fox himself. Indec 
assert that Quakerism owes less to democracy than 


11 


owes to rt. Again, although Professor Russell has 


ol John Wool 
an 

have hith 

Mrs. Whit- 


drawing upon 


time upon the numerous private “journals” in 
Quakers of early days set down their religious ex 
he does not suggest that these productions gave 
the more literary journal-writers of the nineteenth 
The many remarkable tangencies between Qua 
and “Transcendentalism” never lead him to mentio 


Ellery Channing 
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Bronson Alcott, or Ralph Wald 
all of whom leaned more heavily upon the Friet 


In the Heart of ever acknowledged—or, it may be, realized 
Dancing Under The Aditondacks OPEN UNTIL But Professor Russell has not attempted to 


the Stars in ene SEPT. 28 t ] P ' 
Beagtitul Open-Alr 9 HOLE GOLF COURSE discussion of Quaker influence upon the outer wor 
b Ear! Carpenter s . 
Rae ON PREMISES discusston would make a book perhaps as inter 


14-Piece Orchestra t 
9 Clay Tennis Courts ; valuable as the present one, but certainly much 
-B Handball ar would deal with stages in the development of 


A 
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A theory that have been strangely — ted. It wo 
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HOTEL - ‘’ V7t SCHROON LAKE,N.Y. z and tragic effort toward international pacification at 
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Fhe fact is, as Professor Russell's history shows 


influence of the Quakers has been amazingly more 
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! ) many re ader who 

in communities in which no book- 

ished, The Nation that they have usually been somewhat withdrawn f 


’ ] ° e¢ - } 
book to yout door at world’s work, reluctant in speech and action, and 


luring the last three centuries than their numbers w 


to warrant. This ts the more remarkable in view of 


. » (fran nd } or 
price pemere ) never to “out-run the Guide.” Their organization 
received with the 
price plus post AVC 
he 1] } le 
if sen othcial ie adership, ond seldom have they made a con 


loose, their theology has been vague, they have never 


re 


effort to increase their numbers. When all this is consid 


, 
nave 


The Readers’ Service Division 


becomes clear that the work they have done mu 


The Nation 55 Fifth Avenue - New York been based upon something solidly true in their fundamen 
AA a1 A eee en Uk A eh ee principles. ODELL SHEPAKD 
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1 their complete lack of con- 
h the turmoil of Beethoven's 
, fe at the time he was writing it— 
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ethoven’: 
Eighth Symphony was the 
Victor’ ) 
performance with the N. B. C 
phony (Set 908, $3.68) 


irrival c¢ 
Toscanini’ 
Sym 
As a form in 


, . 
s July recording of 


the charac 
ind marvel 
loscanini performance. A 
the work's content it 


} } 
yuind the performance ha 


teristics that are distinctive 





is no less marvelous; and I have hear 
the first three movements played wit 
omparable effect by other conductor 
but never the fir is if 15 played b; 
Toscanini. On these records the soun:! 
of the performance is enveloped in th 
yustical deadr that enveloped hi 
reco 1 performa of the “Eroica” 
the f is very good th 
time; and in lition the breaks in th 
ently conti 1s performance al 
lfully managed and there are no lon 


waits at the beginnings of les (a me 


' 
mentary sag in pitch on the second sid 
must however be mentioned). M 

performance, and recording combine to 


ike this one of the great sets of the 


HAGGIN 


year. B. H 





The NATION 


ctters to the Editors 


Shipley’s York Plan 
Ocvar Sirs: In 

Fourth Try, 

ou have inadvertently done an Inyjus- 
xc tO your reaacrs and 
member of the Smaller War 
You said: “Of the 
Nel! on for 


le ist one 
nportant 


Piants ¢ orporation 
five men picked by 


four are nonentities 


without 
what it 
should 

wsel uine 
through 
anythin 


bit { i 


whose names have not yet appeared in 
headlines. We have had enough of those 
men. The real work of the nation is 
being done by men whose names might 
never appear in the news columns. That 
is no indication that they lack the quali- 
fications to do their job well. 
J. ANTHONY MARCUS 

Washington, D. C., August 2 


Twain and Whitman 


Dear Sirs; Pethaps some of the readers 
of The Nation could help me determine 
Mark Twain and Walt Whit- 
met. In all Twain's published 
writings there is just one mention of the 
letter printed in Horace 
Traubel’s “Camden's Compliment to 
Walt Whitman,” Philadelphia, 1889. 

\ it is all the more sur- 


wv ne r met 
y never met 


whether 


man evel 


poet the 


because they both spent the win- 
1868 in Washington, D. C., 
vate secretary to Senator 
Whitman as 
the Treasury Department. Ex- 


as pil 
R. Stewart and 
ly interviewed while visiting his 
Thomas Jefferson Whitman in 
, October, 1879, Whitman gave 
yns of such contemporaries as 
nd, Bret Harte, and “fops 
but remained strangely 
ut the great Missourian. In 
the two men did meet, neither 
the 
sequent comment! 
CYRIL CLEMENS 


onsidered encounter 


Italian Behavior 


Nation of 


Writing in The 

the unfairness of those who 
t the Italians to revolt against fas- 
n without delay in order to regain the 
the world, M. T. Maestro, 
in News Editor, Columbia Broad- 
“| think that the 


already deserve the respect of 


System, says: 


Ite of having 


cause, in Sf 2 
a 


ed for twenty years by 


which has been kept alive and 
by the reactionaries of the 
orld, they have behaved in this 

a civilized people.” 

Mr. Maestro should be more explicit. 
What Italians have behaved 1n this war 
as a civilized people? Fourteen months 
ago the Italian army, jointly with the 
German Nazi hordes, brutally attacked 


ed the Slovenes, together 


with the rest of the Yugoslavs, and eve 
since this unhappy people has been sy). 
jected to mass-murder, pillage, and Sup- 
pression of their language. Perhaps 
Mr. Maestro would think this Sloven;, 
“incident” should be taken lightly be. 
cause the Slovene people is one of the 
smallest in the world and matters little 
and because those Slovenes who defend 
themselves, their wives and children, are 
called “bandits” and “communists” by 
their Italian exterminators. But the Slo- 
venes want to live in the land whid 
has been theirs for more than a thousand 
years, and no honest man who believe 
in democracy and justice can reproach 
their resistance. 

I wish some honest, democratic Italiap 
in America—and I 
many such—would speak up and con- 


know there are 
demn these crimes; I wish some hones 
and courageous like Gaetano 
Salvemini, would tell openly in 
American press that those Italians, who 
are guilty of the mass-terror in Slovenia 
behave no bett 


Italian, 


and elsewhere, 
the German Nazis do and 
it the same punishment. 
IVAN MOLEK, E 
Slovene Daily Prosveta 
Chicago, Ill., August 3 
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